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If This paper describes a tei|^atiTe sodel to' assist in 

ACifi'teallsstiOB of the dynasics of adnltlt^social-cognitiTe 
flildpMiit. ba«ed on Piaget's and Biegel's thonghtr gerontological 
9vtfat«8, aaO dialectical theory. The proposed sodei possesses s«v^al 
ifinlit.ies^ (1) it derives fros the concept of intelligence as an 
•«aptir« biological entity; (2) it allows for exploration ^f the 
Mcial cogaitim growth o^ each person in an iilteraction, \ 
•iMiltaiwossly; (3) both the intrapersonal and interpersonal t 
lttii#ctical processes can be explored; (I) logical operational) 
fewlopiMiit It considered a function of^ social experience; atfd^(5) 
%k« Bodel say be used to understand adnlt thinking in key areas of 
•oxk, faslly relations and personal integrity. I pretest which 
atiiises analyses of adnlt dialogs is' described , and farther 
apj^ULcatlons and research approaches ^re snggested. (PJC)' 
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The behavioral sclenqes have Just begun to study what some lay persons 
perceive as the aost Important global elemtat of ^adult development: that 
Increasing depth,* richness, and complexity npted In mature Intefper^nal 
and aoclail relations. Attempts to study adult developmental progressions 
have generally examined either Social or "Cognitive changes as Isolated from •/ * 
' one another-.' For example, Erlkspn 'a. accounts of adult developiAnt basics such 
as Intimacy, ^eneratlvlty, and Integrity (1968) suggest globally Important 
changes, but are'dlf f Icult to relate^ to cognition ^ adulthood. ^Jtpci^tly, 
Schaie (1977*78) described a stage theory >>f adult cognitive functioning which ^ 
suggetted that <iognltlve processes are differentially organised apd expressed 
during periods Ikbefllad "achieving,^' '••responsible," "executive," and "re- 
integrated/* Schaie did not g^ on to describe either the organisation of Jths \ 
(apparently) socia^-cbgnltive processes underlying these adult stages of 
development, or their genesis. 

flpescriptions of ad cso clal -cogn it ive i^evelopment would Inctease the 
mesnffigfulness of behavioral stludles o|. adult personality kad cognition. 
Tbiy would provide .a means of measuring adult intellectual competence and ^ 
adaptivity bksed on ecologlcaljy valid criteria. J[nowledge of adule social- 
cognitive development would provide a means of ccmceptualizing adult develop* 
ment as a unified whole.. The study oL. adults social cognition also appears 
to be an area where Erlksonian concepts, Pia^tlan concepts, and dialectical " ^. 
analysis — 3 Important theoretical positions— vlght be explored together. 

\ \ .: ■ ■ «- *■ V - » 

In order to assist tn conceptualization of the dytiamics of adult soc^l- 
cognitive davelopfflent, thUi paper will describe a tentative model for that 
process, ^e m)k|df 1 is the result of analysis ''and synthesis of the literature « 
concerning: adult and gerpn'tiDlogical studies; Plagetlan theory; dialectical 
theory; an^ selected tlata from exploratory work. It is also a result of 
colorations concclrping the 'eplstomoiogy of physical relativity. A complete 
discussion of these atopics can be found in "Adult Intellectual Development 
.as Socisl-cognitiveHGrowth: A Relatiyi&tic Model Incorporating Concepts of 
Rlegel and'Plag^", a monogra^ available from the author in pirepubllcatlon 
fblmi. ^ I 

' T ^ • J ^ 
The pro^^ed model possesses several qualities; (L) it derives from.tl 
concept of intelligence as an adapt ive\ biological entity; (2) it utilises 
Plagetlan theory;/(3) it utilises dialectical theof^; (4)^t allow for 
exploration of the social cognitive growth of each person in an intjeractlon~ # 
simultaneously; (5) the Intrap efsonal dialectical processes can be explored 
(6) the Interpersonal dialectira] <pr^' esses can be exyiored; (7) logical 
operatlonal^develppm^t ^is coivsidMr ' ^unctlonvO^^ocial experience^ 
indjivldual social ioihavior is cunf: - - ^^d a function of logical operatunal 
development plus social cfxperleitce; the model may be sued to predict 
Interpersonal relations in a grotfp; and«(lO) the model may be used 
understand adult thinking ip key> a^eas /of work, J^amily relations, and "personal [ 
integrity. ^ . / - . * ^ * 

l^e purpose of this paper is d eiicxibe ' some - proposed operations'' of , ^ 
V social cognition ^n adults and to detaU. ,the^ dyp^ics of changes in social^ 
\ cognitive structures %ihen adults experience social interactions. \ 



. liifeapap Intellectual Development - 

Studies irtlich describe intellectual development in. adulthood and old 
age as part of the continuum of intellectual develoi»ent in childl&od and 
adolescence vill> be considered here. The usual presumption %KLth such 
studies is tllat one of the following events occurs: 1) adults* and young 
persons* int^le^tua^ abilities do not differ in quality or characteristics 
from each othW; adults generally decline in performance and receive > 
quantitatively Ipwer scores; 2) adults^' and younger persons' intellectual 
abilities do not differ in quality or characteristics^ adults maintain 
i^Kitever level of performance they reached in adolesceiice; or 3) adults* 
and younger persons* intellectual abilttdes do not differ from each other 

quality or characteristics; Adults perform better thaf(^yo\u^ev jtersons 
on tests. The three basic positions seem to underlie studies df ^adult 
intelligence Aether those studies define intelligence "pei^onuui^^e oi^ IQ 
tests", ^performance in problem solving", or "performance dn ratgatian 
tasks^'t the three main typep of measure used in research on intellectual 
abilities^r Depending to some degree dn the nature of the experimental 
design — cross-sectional, longitudinal, . or cross-sequential — results conlfitin 
spy one gf tl^e. three assumptions, with the third^ being the least offto / 
confirmed. Overviews of the research findings in"^ this field can be fdund 
in Birren and Schaie (1977) , particularly in the chapters by Aren^rg and 
Robertson-TchAo.^^by BotwJ.nick, and by Rabbitt . Reviews Qf Piaget4ae_^ 
tesearch findings^are available in the article by Papalia and Bielby (1974) 
and the mwiograph by Muhs, Hooper, an^ Papal ia-Finl«r (^927)- Consequently, 
only examples of the tyf^es of findings which Illustrate €»bh of^^e three 
dynamics will be preaenpVch^ ^ . ' ^ 

5^e most commonly found conceptualization is that of declljie in^ 
abilities with, age- Sanders, et al, (1966) administered a Piagetian taslfcc \ 
assessing conservation of surface operations to 155 ^subjects from the age 
,of 20 to over 60, using thf task originally developed by Kiaget for use 
with children (Inhelder and Piaget 1^58; 196A)^ Persons in Che 20 to 39 
year old igifsup demonstrated a success rate ^f aroua4 84Z; . those in th^40 
to 59 yeaf^^d group demonstrated 'a rate of about 72Z;*the oldest group; 
6P and over, demonstrated a success- rate of only 2AX» Results were *inter- 
preted in terms of decline in Ability with age^ \Using a composite of i 
Primary Mental Abilities scores obtained in a population of 500 persons 
between^the ages of 20 and 70 years, Schaie (1959^ demons t rat rise *in 
scores between ages 20 and 35, a plateau from 35 to about 45, and a sharp 
decline ^rom 46 to 70. Of course many variables can be examined tov 
partially explain the appardht decline with aae. llany studies have round 
health to be a factor, often one coupled with institutionalization and the 
lack qt stimulation it involves (,iu? example, Rubin, 1?^3; Chap and Sinnott 
1977-#; Xleemeier, ,1962). Education is' sometimes associated witlj the ag^ 
d*lfferient4al In performance (Graves, 1972; Sinnott, 197^ Vas ire/^ fatigue ' 
(Furry and Baltes, 1973), sex (Papalia, et. al.^ 1973; Sinnott And Gut tmann, 
1977; Craves. 1972), task instruct Ipns (Looft & Bartz, 1969), \nd ^qtivation 
(Rabbitt^ 19\7). Still, these Vactors failed to cdmpl4tely eliwinat/ age 
difference, ^{yentuany, the crK^s-^Seetional technique itself was criticised 
(fpr Axamplfe, S^ie^ 197j^ and 1973^, BalWs and Schaie, 1977) for falling 
to ta£ft cohort diffet^nce^ in J^ist such facers into account in determining 
•Mecline**. CroSs-seqtienttal teehniques appear to have explained ajifay^a • 
considerable i^aount of •Mecllhe". althougW^the controversy ftill rages pyat 
the legitimacy .of theiv use .^ee Horn and Donaldson, 1977)n | ' 




The second commonly found cdhceptiiallzation is tha( adults and the 
elderly possess the same types of Abilities ar the young*^no mote,, and no 
less. .This posltldn has been alluied t4 ty Maget (1972) tod, has been the 
^conclusion reached by some of the kross-sequenCial^ type stipes ^jCSchaie, 
1965; Baltes, 1968). In some of mie Piagetian studies done with adults 
and the elderly (for example, Stotck, et.al«, 1972) .success rates for adults 
vere* as high as those for adolescents ; The Wechisler^erbal test. Scores ^ 
usually held*^^.th age (BotwinlckJ 1977) . Ovens " 
*ln Ar$j Alpha T6st scorei. The Bflateau jresult, 

frequently In the literature tha^ the decline rdsult. Scne of the plateau 
conclusions were reached by means. of the cross-aequentl^^riethod, and are 
contested for that reason. The mlateau effect hM^alse'' been ajttrlbuted 
to the selective dropout of low4scorlng subjects InVlongltudlnj^ studies ^ 
(for examjple, Baltes, Scheie, a/id Nardlf 1971). Thfe pLftteau Is ssme^times- 
'turned into a decline during terminal drop (Rl^gel snd lUe^sl/, 1972); since 
death qan be seen as a normal part' of a^lng, many autbprs r^ect plateau, 
findings which result i^rom controls on the health status (iotwlnlck, 1977). 

The third and least commonly fioiind assumption is-i^hat of Increase In ^ 
aMlltles with age. Horn and CattCili (1967), for example, demonstrated 
that th^ largely verbal crystallized abilities scores of their subjects. 
Increased wltK age. In a lifespan study of conservation abilities (Papilla, 
1972), the group manifesting the best performance w^ the 55-64 year old 
group, ^bese results can again be criticized because they may ^reflect 
select Iver dropout or fa Increase In a restricted, specific area of opera- ^ • 
tlonal* functioning ra£her than^ In overall operational functioning. 
^ y # . , , . • 

The lml>restflon bnt^lned by reviewing the literature on abilities and 
aging Is tht Investigators have focused on the second half of the three 
assumption statements (I.e., does ability .increase, decraaie, or stay the 
same with age?) .while, paying little attention to t^e fil^j^t h^lfpf the 
assum(>tlon, that the abilities of adults and the elderly are iiiMlltatlvely 
like those of their younger counterparts. By contrast, in popula*- literature 
much time is spent, discussing the Increased «#lsdom ;an(l, understanding thaf 
"come with the experiences of adulthood with Its responsibilities, *arid fj?bm 
oM age with Its ch^^nges In perspective. The fruits of such experlenc/ 
would hardly be fully tapped by traditional abilities 'assessmetit tasks 
which were, after all, designed either for children or for-very young adults, 
^rom the comnventu of some elderly test-takers themselves^ (Slitoott and 
Guttmann, 1978 a & b)ithe tradlt^lonal tasks are vleyed as either "senility 
tests" or as insults to^^thelr Intelligence and Inf rlSig^ents^bn their 
limited time, ^lipw mlaht adult and eldei? Intellectual abilities be appro- 1 
priately tested If^in^stigators truely beUeved that significant Inti^llec- 
tiial development taV:e8 place, afjfer early adulthood? Is Intelligent behavior 
for mature adults necessarily limited to scores on the WAlS or tii^ PMI or 
on Piagetian tasks? Can ecologically valid tasks be developed and .validated 
for adults along the lines that Hultch and Hickey suggest (1977), not against 
other traditlonal/tests or against school performance, but against the ^ 
criteria of *succed« in adult life? What might stages of adult* adaptive 
operational develo^nt be like? Might they go beyond the skills imi)ortant^ 
to the young? ^ m ' 

A small number of iny'estigators and theorists* have ^b'^un 
these questions, among them Rle^e])^(T976) , Piaget (1972), j 
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Clayton (1975), Schale (1977-78). Sinnott (1975) and Cyr and Stone (1977/78)* 
The first (fonslderatlon was of qualitative age differences In pef.formance on 
traditional veasures of ability. The overall result of that attempt was to 
d^sci^be the quality of mature aidult responses as different from' that of 
either children/ or elders (who tended to give less comply responses)- v/ A 
oom^iete review' of these findings Is available in Blrren and Schale (1977) , 
Papalla and Blelby (1974), and Muhs, a|oper« and Papalla-Flnlay JCl977)K 
This* qualitative analysis at least gaw' evidence for^ mature ailulv devilopment, 
but It also Indicated decline In old age. Since analyses were mainj^ cross- 
sectional,- the criticism of dedlg^ applied. More revolutionary suggestions 
were eventually made for testing of intellectual^ abilities more unique to 
adult development and to development In old age. v> ^ X 

Schale (1977-78; and 1977) has suggested that abilities In adulthood 
be measure by means of WAIS-type skills that conform to the needs an^^emands 
of the tasks of that life period. For example, cognitive abilities ^^jfr the 
achieving ^period (teens-20's) would be selected for their relevance to 
acquiring Job-related skills while the abilities odl^e responsible staite 
(30*s-*40*8) would- relate to needs of personal Indepei^dence and beglnnisg a 
family. A person In ^he executive stage (middle age] would best be teJfced 
by traditional cognitive t^sks that bear on his/her ability to take res- 
4>onslbllitjr for societal systems, while tasks for the^old adult would relate 
to the. reorganization of life experiences Into a coherent whole. Scheie's 
proposed scheme relates adult Intellectual ablllty^-to age-typical tasks 
(typical, at least* for Wesi:eitL industrial society) but utilizes traditional^ 
measures. to do so. y ^ 

In another proposed fapproach, Plaget ^972) has suggested that adults 
be tested using forms o^\hls tasks that relate in content to the typical 
everyday activities of 'the testee In order to ikeasure true competence in 
adults. This approach was tried by Slnnott who administered /concrete and 
formal operations tasks to persons In their 30 *s and over 6^ (Slnnott, 
1975), and to a large, representative sai^ple of persons^ 
Guttmann, 1978). While the elders did as well on the 
kge samples, and dld^ much better using everyday fo 
• traditional forM, their performance on the tasks was 
to their ability to make^declslons in everyday life, 
that Plaget 's comments (1972) do not convince one thahlh 
to explain mature, creative adult thought development. Thje 
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in the pature of Plaget *s model than in its application to^adult>Ndevelopment, 
jLn whixih its essential epistomo logical features have generally been ignored.^ 
If cognition is an adaptive process of structuring experience foir che child - 
(Plaget, 1971) why should it be less than that for the adult ai|(d elder? For 
^exaiQple, how does one come to '*know*' other pejrsons, who frequency (;l]fange 
their Rattem of Interaction with a knower? Hov.does theyidult know t;^e 
jBocial instltutlbns which are constantly evolving — and know them better as 
life goes on? Vfnat is . the .tipdstomology ofb the constantly changing event? 

I ^ The dialectical theory of Riegel (1^73) offers another possible method 
of cir^ating valid mec^res of adult Intellectual abilities, although it was 
not prlglnlally formulated for that purpose* If lifespan development occurs 
as,, a result of successive coordinations of cbntlnuously developing conflicts 
generated by mismataches in developmental dimensional i^ogresslons , one 
might specualte that an Ibtellectual component is needed to btlng about the 
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synthesis between the confllctlW dimensions. Riegel himself postulated a 
fifth stage of "dialectical operations" or ^•problem finding" whitrh occfurs. 
in adulthood along with the use/of dialectical operations in which thlp 
cognitive isperat ion is perfedfed (Riegel. 1973; Arlln. 1976). Th6re is 
evl4isncdft^hat the cognitive and behavioral synthesis of developmental 
dlnenaimal conflicts dpes take pl^^in the, everyday lives of persons' over 
i60 and that the ability to make such a synthesis is adaptive for thei^ ^ 
functioning by allowing them to ranke decision (Sinnott and GuttmaM, 1978). 
The*^eriod of dialectical operatio;»s or pr^oblem finding, even in ifs currently a 
ill-defined state, suggests ways of approaching the devfelopmentUJ events in 

• nature adulthood, events which may. prove to be kdaptivei for the Survival 
- of the mature adult or elcllbr. However,' this approach to valid mea^rem«t of 
"adult abilities, like the' o£hers desciribe^, is still in its own infancy. 

The models which underlie psychology's tlioughts on lifespan intellfectual 
development have been generally^ borrowed from the study of the tn^ellect;ual' 
development of thildren and are largely organismlc in nature (Kuh5e^, 1978) . 
This has been ir problem in generating new thought about^the developmei^al 
events of life after adolescence, when- It is difficult to tie development 
to significant; general orgariismic changes.. Since organismi^;;. change does 
certainly occur in the process of dying, it has been- relatively easy to 
think in terms of significant intelleciual changes of a analogous negative 
typfe occuring at that time of life^, on the other handr^intelllgencfc itself 

is conceptualized as an^ independent adaptive*, biological mdchanlsm (Piaget, 
l9Tl), adaptive intellectual actlv/ty in aid age and maturity cduld.b^ a 
factor that aids survival in ^spite of organismic^hysica]^ decline. If one 
presumes that intelligence serves an adaptive purpose In chlldhpod, one 
should a^t least be willing to test that assumption for other periods of 
the lifespan. It would also be dejplrable to investigate how Intellectual 
actlvi^ (from a Plagetlan point of view) is rechecked against/ reality \ 
after eVabarate ^ormaL operational systems have been logically dftvlsed.j 
does theVknower iyntheslze^ the logically elegant f orm^ operational systl 
and the logically, ineO^gant dally experience/activity in a formal asslmi^^ 
accomnodatlon? Such constant rechecklng offers a place for experlenfce tj 
impact dlreftly am more cqmp^ix structural formation Abater Inl-ife: ^ 

•\ The gaps in ciirent t\jeorles of lifespan intellectual d^velopm^ ate 

' readily apparent. T^ere. is no ecologically s^lsfying, icompl^tfe theory in ,^ . 
current use. LlfespA intellectual developii^jift is forded, conce^)tually, ,.f ',^ 
* into an organismlc rfd^l and measurefl by tasks designed for a less-experienced 
/ "ag^ g"uP with diffiSent adaptive needs. The cognitive complexity of adult 
^ social cognition Ifes b^een larg^y overlooked in asiias'sing adult . intelligence.^ 

Theorists are only beginning to* approach a^ult intellectual development as 
' a real event which "is a^result of ajaptatlton to both organismlc and inter-' 

personal. Imperatives and needs » ^and wbiob may en^ll Intellectual skl^^ , ^ 
i^filWi a^ more complex than those demandMMjfjf hliaren a^dyoim^ adults 

Ap^ltB th^sel^efe feel that they caft define- th^nature dT intelligent 
behlvior in adulthood. As part of an ongoing study (Sinnott, in preparation i) 

• pers6t» in ea^ly adulthood (20*s and 30*8), middle adulthood (40 s and 50 s) 

r — — ■ r ■••/. / 

• Isinnott, J. D.'*Hoi^ adults defW "intelligence in adulthood •Jf' Paper ifl 7 
preparation, .1978. ' ■' ,* ' * •. 
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and nature adulthood (60 o'^'over) jr^sjg^ed to open-ended qi^stlons. concern- 
ing the skills needed by persons a^t varies stages of «lulthdod^and fehe 
behaviors that vould be considered Intel^lWent at those staged. V^rtiSlly 
every respondent to date has mentioned liitjer personal skills as Important 
at- every stage In adulthood. Irrespective* !!b^ the respqhdent's age, »sex, or a, 
level of education. ^Ilitelllgence" In adulthood at every stage virtually^ 
alvays In'cluded t}ie ability to understand and deal with the complexities 
of intexpersonal events, again Irrespective of the respondent's age, sex, 
or level of education. Respondents also frequently mentibned skills and 
behavi^s related to adaptation to changing life events and to coping*. 
These preliminary suggestions ab6iit the natute of adaptive adult intelligence 
would sugf^est a turning away from traditional models to a social-cognitive 
approach which Incorporates aspects of dlalectloal^and Plagetlan theories 
with .the recent suggestions , of Schale. / 

- . ^ ■ •• ■ • ; • . ■ , ■ , 

Jt is this author's contention tl^t a pqd«-relatlvlstlc approach. 
(Slnnott, W78) to a theory of lifespan Intellectual^development will help 
^ fill some of the gaps in models and knowledge and resolve some of the contra- 
dictions mentioned above. Such a model will be outlined lat;,er in the paper. 

Plaget's and,Rlegel's Theories 

Two theories have proved useful in> describing development, and will be 
uO^d as the starting point for the proposed model of lifespan soclalrcog- 
nitive development: that of Plaget and that of Riegel, In Plagetlan theory, 
which is widely known ahd 41scusa^pd, knowledge is based on the progressive 
coordination of the individual's own actions on reality (Plaget and Kamll, 
1978). The aqtlons in question are not only material actions, ^but also the 

X liiterlorlzatlons of material' actions and the •Abstjractions from the Interlor- 
iLatlons. The coordinations, or strucuxres, are constructed by developing 
individuals themselves during a process in which new jexperlence is assimilfated. 
£o present structures, an^ the structures accommodate themselves to the V 
actuality of new Informatlpn (PJLaget artd Inhelder, 1969). Since the structures, 
are not only indications of "what an Slndlvldual can do" with a given situation 
phyilcaily or mentally but also indications of how individuals cone to know 
tiifeir worlds in an adaptive manner, Plaget 's developmental theory is also 
a theory oogenetic eplstomolQjpy^wl\ose main Intterest is in a. difficult set ^ 
of quest io^; how is knowledg^acq^edl How doe^<^ it? Increase? How does 
it beedme organized And reorgaMzea.^PlaMti8 wofk f9C"?£? mjlnly on the 
development' of oper^lons for knowingSfhYMcat Jreallty^P^ and Kamll, 
1978), althcJtagh tttie theorj^ need not belc^nflned to the .ilQderatanding of^ 
physical rel^ticfo-^ccordiiig-jo Plag^Ylan Jtindings (summarised in Furth, 
1969r Maget* and IhtteWer, 1969), the dfeve^plng chllcj passes through the 

V following »tagps' of Agnitlve growth at an individual -r6te in aji-invarla|it 
order: sensorimotor Ipreoperatifenal;^ concrete operational; a^ formal 
operational. J ^ . 

/ Riegel has been the main spokesperson for ttfxe dialectical interpretation 
of human development (1973; 1975a; 1975b; 1976; 1977a; 1977b; 1978). The 
dialectical Interpretation has recen}:ly beeh appUed to memory, clinical 
\psychology, social logic, dedigion making, language, ^ex role development, 
yaioral judgement, ego developmeuu^nd paradigms 
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^ psychological' research. The dialectical method of analysis applies 

(^.alectical logic, to a behavioral event. Its primary emphasis is on change 
and adtivity, rather than on staT)ility and permanence, and behavior is ana- 
fyzed\aifc a part of a time/experience continuum. Dialectical operations my. 
take the form of a dialogue between individuals or of a dialogue within tfe 
J individual. Contradictions and their syntheses are emphasized in examining 
^) the sSoSt-term *r long-term development^ of the lndividual-in-soci«ty, or of 
^oc4.ety itself (Ifiegel^976) . The conflicts between developmental dlmen- 
- slonal progressions (bOTlogical, psychological, social, or environmental) 
are thou^t to be the imjSetus behind lifespan degj^lopment , including develops 
. .^ment teS\Dlid age (Riegel, 1976; 1977). No event can be described free of the 
InflutncW of, its palace in the time continuum (Riegel, et al., 1978). 

The dialectical analysis of development is related to many of the 
concepts of Piagetian theory. There, is agreement that Piaget's concepts of 
\ assimilation and accommodation represent two a^pefts of a behavior event 
%ihich seems. to possess dialectical qualities (Youniss, 1974) . A combination 
^ ir synthesis of these two aspects is present in every act of knowing, • 

according to Piagetian theory. (Furth, 1969). Both Piagetian studies and 
dialectical studies focua on transitions (dialogues) leading to equilibrations 
or syntheses (fiaget an;! Kamil,, 1978; Riegel, 1976; Youniss, 19 7^) . In 
* ' Piagetian theory, injflfial noncorrespondence between f igurativ^and operative 
elements (thesis/antithesis) in cognition are the Impetus for Wther/^ 
cognitive develop^nt (Furth, 1969). In the past, Piagetian resWch focused 
more on the equilibration itself^ more on chilj^ development, and more on ^ 
. , the knowing pf/physical relationships; dialectical theory more often focused 
oil the nature /of t^ie transition prcxcesses, on lifespan development, and on 
development a hlAorical event. In their separate ways, both Piagetian 
theory and dialectical theory seem' to rely on the ongoing history of 
contradictions and equilibjrations to explain the development of the individual 
knowledge about the world. ) ^ - 

Since these^ two theories ^re dominant forced in developmental pfiVchology 
today, and since they ail^ equipped to make ^statements about the multtttfaceted 
nature of genetic epistomolbgy, they \j;Lll be used to organize some thoughts 
about lifespan social cognitive develppment. Results pbtained using \Lhe/model 
p might then be related to vjprk based on the two major theories. Knowldrf<^^ 

vv'from studies utilizing the proposed model will contribute to Piagetian 
>^ \aMons about the eplstomology of social telat ions and will partly spec 
the two-way relations between the individual's cognitive deyelopment and 
^ social institutional organization. Knowledge from studies utilizing t^e 
proposed model will contribute tp dialectical theory by providing a mefchanl 
for. the internalization of the dialogue (which as yet is n6t formulated; 
R^gel, private communication, 1977) and describing some cognitive element 
in the synthesis, of conflicting developmental dimensions. 

• Vhe Model Itself.: Dynamics WlbSgn Sach Social Knower. 

•Hie ValliHring tentative description of the way in whicih an individual 
might know intMpersonal relations Is mainly a Piagetian/dMlectical one, , 
^ It is focused first on dynamics dn each knower, . -The main subsystems to be 

described are the knoyer's interpretive system <c*ipo8ed of 5 levels) and 



the Indlvldtial/group dialectic system (composed of. 3 orientations'.) The ' 
model 1« capabl^e of. describing the development of soglal cognition through 
the entire lifespan, as well as describing the ei)l$tomology 6f relativlstlc 
relationships themselves. f " - . 

1. ^ The interpretive system is defined as sei?tea of knovikg structures ' 
dlatlnguised by increasing structiixal complexity, Incliis.iyenes^, and^ numbers 
of relations explained. PiagetianU:^e research into ^soQial-cogtiitlve 
domains has often demonstrated an ordered cognitive structure. to moral and 
ego development. Such a structure often consists of the characteristic 
operational levels noted by Piaget and Inhelder in their studies of cognitive 
development (1969). It is expected that this will be the case here, and 
that an ortfered cognitive structure will be found ^ ^ 

An Interpretive system. makes ^ense in view [6f the many prganismic 
elements found to fee associated with social-cognitive ''development, and in 
view of the suggestions' by Schaie (1977--78) and others -that the intellectual 
development of adults, when it ifakes place, -appears to center on social taeH^. 
A Piagetian point of departure was chosen because it best reflects the view \ 
thar Intellectual development of any type at any age is an adapiL^^e^ strategy 
of the organism (Piaget, 1971). Tfie model is not meant to describe levels 
as such, since the levels are not Stable and are hierarchical only at 

•acquisition. The .dynamics to be di^scribed later are as -concrete as the levels. 
Which are merely points in the dynamic ' change frozen -In^lme. A social' ^ 
behavior would only be understood at the knower's le\^^ of interpretive 
complexity, through which it is filtered or assimilated', in Piaget ldnr-teiTB||. 
As tn Piagetian tOieory (Piaget and Inhelder, 1969), the conflict betweerf ^ , 
aspects of the experience and aspects of the knower's structures would be 
the genesis of changes in the structure ('^accommodatioh") ^d subsequent 
changes in the^imode of future perceptions of the same event ("str«Ctural 
develOTment 5 .V. Changes in the knower's structures would have aki additional 
effe&'bVo^ by Piagetian theory. Behavior based on a/structure 

which imperfectly mirrors social reality would appear to lead i^p changes 

♦J.n the social reality itself as Lerner has suggested (1978). T!^ process 
^puld be similar to that of a dialogue, as derscribed by Rlegel (11975) 
Both sociajc knower^and social ^reality' would change from encounter to encounter. 

What might W-i:he stages of complexity of the interpretive system which 
may be used by adults in social cognition? Let us hypothesize that the adult 
has available ^ve levels of interpretation which correspond In very genevkl 
ways to the Piagetian stages of (1) sensorimotor thought; (II) preoperational 
thought^ (III) concrete operation thought; and (IV). formal operational 
lihoOlhtj plus the addition of another stage suggested by Van den Daele's 
(1975) model of ego deAjelopment and by dialectical theory; (V) metatheore- 
ticai thoughts. The fifth stage is added to the f our.Piagetian-type stages 
in order to provide a categorization for the type of thought which will ' 
result^when the adult accomodates extensive, logical formal operational 
systems to everjjlday rea^ity, and presumably, finds that several mutually-^ 
contradictory/ ones comfortably co-e3#ist. This stage defines the acquisition 
of conceptfl/of relatlvl^ty. I. Sensorimotor-level Interpretation will be 
de£laAd^(am in BiageCian theory) as itnderstanding at t^he level of basic 
nej^lpnd gut-llvel reactions, without inclusion of a full-fledged symbbL ^ 
r sy^m* To «extend the concept hypotheoretically, interpersonal relations at 
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the^ senaorinotor lev^. mi^^r include that between viie paiuent aa^food giver 
and ithe- child as fbodtakSr. II. Preoperational-r^el Interpreta^on will 
be defined aa in an ext^ion of Piagetian theory^ a^heTCvel at w^lch 
relatlqnakipa are beginning to fee aymbolizied/ but aW^ill deformed by the 
egoceal^uif ^inherent in all the knowerr' a thought. At tltl% leveXt a chll4 
,will pera^ve a parent aa capable of oMy thoae relAtlonahips which the. . 
child d^u^ently has wl^ the parent. For exa&ple, aa some of Furrti'a young 
rea^ond^nta comenti^d (Purth, Baur, and Smith, 1976>, "fathers canH^be 
postmen, and poatmcn jcan't be fathers." III. At the- concrete oper at 
level Interperson^. relatiorft^ can be ^xpectedTto be organized in terms of ^ 
claasea of relations and relations 'between relations* Typea of relations 
can be aubaumed under one another in a h^rachy^afjrelations as in Plageti^an 
thed^. An adult may have aeveral dif^^rent ^relationships (^.g., parent, 
phyaiclan, friend )r to a child/ all aubaumed. under ^ nurturant relationatiip 
which has been, further subdivided ^intitnurturkJtr-authoritariafi and nurturant- 
equ^litarian typeis of relationa.hfps. ^V . Aty the formal operational l^v^l, 
one expecta to f.ind systems irf intet^Bbonal^relatiohayStruct 
logical system like that employed ^y persona at the^ (j^ysicaiy formal \ 
operational level. The parent-child relationship might be vliiwed at thia 
level as part of a aet of poaaible relationisihips possible withiji a nuclear 
family system. Finally, at the metatheoretical level, one flight be 

expected to interpret an interperaonal relationship as patt of any^ number » , 
of equ&lly logical systems of relationahips, systems which^may c9ntradict' 
each other. One may underatand a parenf-child relatio|khJlp aa a manifestation 

>80^ieal systems, which 




a' 




a^W^WA WW^^ w« l^'W'W .-.^..g — — ^ y 1 • • ^ 

while they systematically contr^iet each other, *may-bojth be valid in^reality. ^ 
When the child elans the parentT the parent may view him/fter aay possibly 
a, "nobel savage" (t^o haa^ been warped by bad expefriences)^ or as a "tabula 
rasa" who Heeds the guidance of a concerned adult. In efther case, whatever 
the philoaophical baais th^. parent may react in the aame way (holding the 
child *S hapd, ao that she/he does not hit again) Stages are deacribed 
in' Figure I. 

One aapect ^ the tentative model ia that"^y social or interpersonal 
behavior caji be filtered or encoded in^term^of any level of thought Jua 
as any phyaicaj. phenomenon in Pi5|etian theory can theoretically be assi- 
milated to a aenaorimotor -atructure, a concrete operational structure, or 
a formal operational atructure. Of courae the quality of the information . 
received w^ll be a function of the type of atructure receiving it. Person 
perception literature alSo indicatea that a behavior is interpretable in 
line with many different "naive theoriea" held] by ^he "judge". An inter- 
action ^an be underatood either at or below the koower*s ilevfl<8) of Inter- 
pretive complexity; this element is drawnj^rom the dialectual perspective, 
and is (seldom held true by Piagetiana. It appears to also be verified 
by studies of selective modelling effects. (See Tinbergen, 1974,;for an 
example of adult?' applicatid^ of relational attuctures of a lower letrel'^o' 
"match;: those of a child withWhom they wiah to. begin a relationship.) 
InconMuity betwefen.the knowerXs interpretation of the relatldtt and the encoded 
compl^x5(ty of th^relAion willVbe expected to lead to changca in the knower'a 
atrycturea of thought just as iA Piagetian theory the child's interaction 
with experience potentially oisie\a£le in complex waya leada to js^ngea in 
the child's at first simple operationa. We can alao expect chaMg^ in the 
next link in the chain of behavior e baaed on the original interpeSraonal event 
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b^catise •£ th^ knower's altered thlnfcltig ^out it, Botb the ^ent and the 
knbwet'a structures will be ex^'eC'tjed to determine how the event is ]aiown» 
wtewi will determine U^e r^u tiing (next)*^ interpersonal -event;* which, in 
turn) determines the complexit y qf^the nexlf encoded InteMCtion. ft id 
exi^cted £llat thre§r dialogues ( »/.in Rieger*«^iew) will have taken place: 
one within ^the first knower 's* st nifetuces; aiiotti^ within the second knower's 
structures; and a dhird betf^^a the ^tructure^^f the first knower and the 
second knower. Botn parciclynnts wirl^'e'^expe'tted to have changfd,^lf> 
development goes smoothly, a functiba of past or^ani8mic.,state8>^ad *^ 
expex^iences. ^ . ... 

• The Model Itaglf : The. Individual/group Dialectical System , 



This, system ipigHt be &aid to interact with^the ipterpretive syst^ of r 
'each knower. In this s^stiem, elements coming: from the indivi^al 's motives,/ \ 
perceptions', ne^ds, and already-existing structurts wllj. •be ^id to - ♦ 
.constitute the A aspect of any Interpretation. Elements coming from the • 
presaure of ^he group, from environmental contingencies, or from already- 
established cultural goals will be said to constitute the B aspect of any 
interpretation. B-aspect elements may also be thought tp. come from per-, 
ception of* an interaction actually eugoded at^'a- level of .comp-IeltiTy ''dispar^ate 
* to the receiver's level. 

: • ' ^ * . * ' • * 

€^ • Tlie individual/group dialectual 8yst>e[n hajs been added to t:he model^to 
ore«clearly de^ribe thft dynamics of change wJ^hln each knower. There* is - 
evidence in the literatui:e tt^at jwhat the Individyfal brings to the social 
knowing experllsnce and what\ is learned in a social setting are both important 
Elements which need to be emphasized in any complete , theory of either 
intellectual development or social development. * Dialectical theory edip&asize^ 
what this paper would call the A aspect of Piagetts process,* Piagetlan 
theory actually .stresses both A & B aspects — assimilation and accommodation ,» 
Althoi^gh accoinno^atldn views the lmi)act of experience from the poCnt /Of- 
View of the . organism, it describes nonetheless the impact of elements 
extrinsic to the organism. A given ^ social-cognitive structure i^^y be 
prlniarily determine^ by A-aspect or by B-^^pect at a given point, but it * 
always involved with both. . / 

A & B elements may be momentarily in oppdMtion to one another i; or may 
be coordinated and equilibrated as A/B for any structure.. As in Piagetiar . 
theory, nei^ actions might J[3ffef?dy Tupiete^yNissimilabre tp existing 

structure8*wltbout significant a 1 ^'^n iitstructures^ or accommodations. 

As in dlalccr f c il theory, developmental dimensions might interface Smcfethly, 
without cbnf lie t. Thus, a structure ar^ interprejilve level III may be . 
hypotheticaily desjjr^ed as either T'^-A, JII-B, or IlTl-A/B at a given point. 
~ example, a pers'ov may interact vlt!^ another who i^ at various times a 
and a physician, but always ? ^urturaflt person. The knower^brihgs 
thTs III-A structure to a situation whc^e the other is se^n shouting at 
children in ao angry and author Miative manner, '^nd interaction in cbnfllct 
with the original structure. Including 'tfiis III-B element, the knower . 
eventually succeeds in' conceptualizing relationships as a more' equilibrated j 
III-A/B, awareness that the other person can relate as both nurtufant- ^ 
aiiithoritative and nurturant-nonauthory.tative. 

Ta|>le I summarizes the 2<^system social knowing process hypothesi^^ed 





Cor mm laMvMtuil. Th« cappl«xity 
ft«B l«f t to rlglit and froa top to 1 

McUl^otBitiv^ c«>«billtl«« would b« azpoctod to •oV» fi-a«.left "to rUl 
brl«^Itl«fc to right on lovol II. ot c«t«r«; until one 1« c«p«blp of 
« lovoi V-VB interpretation/ In. Table I axai^>les of each vantage point 
•TO glvofvln tor«a of the understand ing of p»rent/chll«f *»t*rper«odal 
relations, thanltn teria of peer/peer relatlTona. / V ' . - * 

^ . ... , • ; - ^ ^ y \ ' 

^ In.n pilot study ty Sinnett^. in which children deecribed Interpersonal . , 

boh^or In a group. tha^VP" °^ r*l«fcl«n« de«:rib«l ran^ ^'?*t1?t?J 
to.%ivol.IlL^ the Table. ^The 8-ys«r-o\i« g«neraUy,t«ve Uvel II/III v 

reaponMS.-^l* the IZ-yiar-oWa gave level: IJI/IV renponeej 'or the aoet , • 

oate^ The older children de««B^C*t*» «*^ ««'«»^» ^*»*'*''*»*'^'^'^^^ * 
another ^roon iight-be Inf lueS^ b, bo^ A «nd ^ Mpoets. but the younger . „ 
children appeared ^naware of thlair^ |V . ^ •* 

^ kodel Itseltt Dynanlca Within the Socia l Knotrer and Between T^ ^ 
Knoifera 

There a?e two aourcea Of change in ths propoood operationa within each 
adult eocUl knower. Both aourcea of change 'ate* fro« conflict, 'i'*^. 
conflict exlata between the potentially applicable atructurea which the * ^ 

individual bringa to a eocial knowing event (A-aapect) and the group con- 
eenaue of the atructure for the social event (B-a«pect) . In both dialectical 
and Plagetlan theory, these general typea of conflict Issd to develop^t. 
In P^etlan theory, asslnllstlon and acconwHlatloo are a part of every 
knAwSg act; In dialectical theory a theaia and antitheala underlie every . 
•yntheaia. Van den Daele (1975) also posits both sn interpretive (A) 
aifd a coercive (B) element In his theory of ego develop««nt . ^ Aspects A 
and B of the Table could be considered two aldfa of a conflict leading to 
the equilibrium/synthesis represented by A/B. A snd'B are not aaparable 
in reality within the model just as (In Plagetla^ ter»a) aaal«ilation/ 
accosiwdatlon aiCd (In dialectical tema) theaia /antitheala are inseparable 
in reality. Within the kndwer, one expecta a atrlving for atructural 
Arietotelean logical consistency at every stage but V since the cognUivj 
doMln of the knower would be analogous to the "limiting caae space o^ 
the Newtonian world view. As the level V structurea develop, the focua 
shifts from equilibration to dialectical change aa the atubbom Inconals- 
tsncles ketveen several high-level 'Umltlng caae" equilibrations become 
apparent. In terms of this «»4^, Rle«el's dialectical atage ln>rolyes the 
ralstivlstlc general-case structuring mMtually-contradictory UmltiPg- 
caae equilibrations of a form..l opcu.uu.. v'lagetlan type. Social act.vlty 
on thTpart of the developing knnv, . : -Rically be a likely source for 
the development of those skills - - iai experleng^ can b« read In 
so many ways. ^ 

The second possible source o' onUict in this model is the high 
orobablllty that In one knower any single coordinated social knowing atructure 
1. m conflict with some aspect -f another aoc la 1 .knowing atructure. Again, 
this Is an analog to assimilatlor./acconB»odatlon and to the thesis snd anti- 
thesis concepts. The second source of conflict -ould co^ fro- '^e supposed 
ralstivlstlc nature of social reality (in comparlaon with phyalcal reality). 




^Slnoott. J.D. Children think about relatione in groupa. Paper In proper at ioa<~v 
1978. 
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^akMATTl i?f:. '^•••'5" «^ •Tulllbr.t.d .tructur. for knowing 

^^!55SS4:i^^ ''r*''? coordlnat. with oth.r ' 

rSESrl!?^ •trudtur... In ,ocij.l knowing, on the otharhwid. bna ^ 

; •tructures to get by. It appear, to b« ..p«cl*lly 

IJS'oil^'J^ •*>""^>"««<» "racture. of .ociil knowing tl 

irtth on. .Bother, generating ever complex reorganiaation.. 

Every A/B alfuccure in Table' I fiv^n k.. -v 
V^Jt^'aJ^^Jei^rtoo "J;' «-%^y"'i-tr«».fori«itio„).^ut other 



TJ« proceaa that «aa deacribed above ia hypothesised to tAm ni-r« * 

5!Lir °^^°'"P"t-"o'^«n4 the Inviron.ental conting«,cieJSivalliSir 
Duting a eocUl interaction, -eaislLi^. on' a behavior-alreSv baaid on 
I ^'•'•Jr""* o' her own knoSLg l^"2-^I^^'r^ceiv.d•• 

\ « •~'SI"' °^ nftckaatty filter, it through r^JoS WnJ 

behavior will be baaed o«%ocl.l r^JlI^Tii Mu^^d 

bIh.JIiri irri!;. ^ therefore lead to .. ia«,y different aocial 
f!«I k!I! participants. This «spect of tAe .odil differs 

^I^. dialectical theories. Pl.getlan S2ry".s typically 

de.lt with objective physical knowns which are not directly If fact J 

Vs^riJ:^"! rr ^^^^'^•^"-^ --^ -t be tak.n inJo':c"iJn;"*sine^ 

NRe-eJ5ect oJ l-cJ ^/^ i" dialogue analy.l. - doe. acknowledg^ 

aJJ. \ dialogue perticipant on the re.ulting rfrceived di.logue 

iiveX^n^rsLn^sio;;;' '"-^ s!^-.'^-" ii"-- 

fccreMJ*'ti;'!i!nr°%*"'r'"/"° -ocial knower. would alao nuierically 
»crea.e th. chancea for developoent witliio each knower*. .tnicturM. In 

^n ^ToJ rji'f.ii ^? conflict with any A or B 

?^ I?I J!^ interpretive levels. Wherever the "receiver" 1. located 

to hi. or her atructural grid (Table 1). t1»^odds are that the 
i. .pacing or acting fro« structure, with different coordln.te.7 Si 

tlfUlill Itlnlln. .V^?;"5'-.. ^" cour.e of :;en^'.ever.l 

nil^ t^L i!:fi?f • ioterpereonal relation will 

n*md to be a.,i.ii.ted to the receiver's atructurea. T6 have the (Aristot- 
liiljioiS ^ "•olv.d in one's own ll«Ued case CoulS ItltllT 

developing transform to relate tho .^ordinate, on one'. .ocial-cognJtlie 
L ki^w^'^r'S °^ -^^"•'•/-i^^^- ognitlve grids while boih S^« 

and known are in ronstant developmental tranaition state. In other word. 
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' * W^im. p^rMo'^f 2 replies, tlfeVodds are ttutt ttwe rep.ly ^vlll cone fron i 
grid location .different fron peraon #^*a star\liig locatioA. Xont.inuoua 
roatructurtdg, vill .reaulti Just as phyaical of^rarlona Itr^!^ 
^ iMd to dontinulng growth In phyalcal atruccuf^k. The dyndnlca indole ^ 
' Both conflict » atteaaed by dialectical theo^.jtndMtflii^ 
by noft 'adhatenta of Placet ia»>theory. ^ «^ ^ 

^naart Figure 1 Here / , j 

For ajcanpta, to illuatratV-t^ dynanlca baglnn]^ with tha.caae in 
Ylgura 1» let* a aay any peraon #1» ^a iiotten* In hei^w*a» acta fron a III-*il/B 
atructure ("iVe alwaya been a houaewlf e and. sotl^lT/ *nd that action la 
roceived by peraon #2» a %Ponan in her 40* a, on a IV-A level* Peraon #2 
ttkm refnMda on the« IV-A level, aendlng a IV-A reaponae (^ou can get a 
job In ^MM*a aociety**). If peirson ^#1 triea to receive the reaponae at 
-N^ ^bor III-A/5 level, there will be a mnflict (jyt can't get a Job - I'n a 
houaewlf e/nother. But she says there^ more Aheir dne wajrto liVe. 
In trying l^ -coordlnate III-^A/B with Iv-A« the atrueturea of peraon #1 
dnvelop. Let 'a apeculate further that the rMult la the IV-A (**In thia 
aoclety I can be a nother/houaewife atOi a/workei/.") reeponae sy^peraon #1 
who baglna to aaaeaa her aocial relatiooAl poaaibllltiea wltUlo^ conplate 



foHMl binary ayaten. Chia ia eaaily received by peraon #2L aiAcfe^V-A 
^ la already her current d^a^pant level of social knowing in tt ^a area . The 
two w t w i en now aeem to "see eye" ta /eye," or "know where each other are 
coning fron**... at l^aat in thia content area. If they Interact on another 
content area, they^^uy not be opeflp^ing at the aane level. Nothing has 
tranapii^ed to change peraon #2*8 niinking, although ahe night have begun to 
expreaa thoughta abowt rolea froai another point of view under other 
clrcunatancea and contingenciea. Note that the two wonen nay iu>t really 
be In accord because the aocial -cognitive atructural grid of one nay be 
very different in size and shape (in meaning) fron the grid of the other. 
The wonen have uaed words with baaic shared naanlnga aa ttanafoma to deacribe 
and relate two sets of coordinate8-ln-Tnotion./yif they continue to relate, 
the grid of one will more and more be ''iephaped"njy the presence of the 
thoughta of the utl»er.-. 

Let*a now complicate matters by putting the, two vonen into a group 
with three others who have been attending the aane meeting and have Joined 
die interaction after the event discus^d above. Vheh the newconera join 
*then, the first two women ^e "seeing eye to eye** at level IV-*A. The flrat 
'newcomer (%rho is II-A/B on this topic: **A11 my good friends are houaewlvea 
and nothera, only, like me'*) tries to receljfe what the firat two aay at her 
own level, idisequ^Kbra ting l^er IVi^/B atructure (**Are theae two ay real 
frienda? Ia there another way to look at vonen*a rolea?**) Heanwhlle, .the 
aecond newcoaier, having detained more complex structural development in this 
area, receive^^ the discussion, of the ot^^"^^ wonen on a V-A leVel. 
(**The real laaue ia nore than whether houaewivea/nothera can be workera too. 
The real l#aue ia, can any society logically tolerate free choice of rolea?**) 
The third newconer, meanwhile, thinking of other thlnga, **heara*' and reaponda 
at a gut-level I-A/B (**I *m tired of thinking about wonen*a roles* Why 
doesn't mnebody he^re tell me %/hat a good Job"^ I*m doing? I want aomeone 
to care.*)* A lively interaction ensues due to structural disparity. Many 
outconea are poaaible. Vhen the 8iDo'<e clears, the original two women have 
remained at IV-A %f their thinking; :he firat newconer haa reatructured 
fron TI-A/B to Ill-A/B; the second newcomer haa aaauoMd a level IV-A out of 
empathy with the iqriglnal two (In spit^ of posaaaaing a wra coa^lex 
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Interpretive .bUlty3 • The last newcomer has gone through the "otlojs of ' 
e IV-(B) response. Uhlch she does not- understand, but which .she leamwr 
today, fia^h participant has changed on ihe basis of both prevlbus stru9.tures 
and the cuirent event. The group Is now i^lng on a single level - or 
clOM'to It - for the tlAe being* Barring change, the group has created a 
•octal conaerisus ithat waa originally the understanding of only one person, 
tMe AO-year-old «Nman. IJeatructurlng of cognitive structures created a 
. social relational reality which differed from the social relatipn^l reality 
which originally existed for the participants. Sooe of the partlclpMtats have 
f^lly restructured; others have only altered what Piagetlan theory would 
call figurative, or superficial aspects of their utoderstandlng, perhaps 
parroting vhat th«sy learned was the "correct" response 

'. With reality changing In this manner fro« event to event, the apiato- 
■ology of aocial events seems more complex thim that of physical' eventaw 
'•A«>given event is both level HI and level IV slmultan^ualy in reality r 
4^suse Interpersonal relations seem to be produced by the participants. 
It Is not surprising that social relationships would be increased, refined, 
and brought to , cultural complexity only In adulthood. When the known Is 
constantly changing, demands oiW the organiam.for flexibility Increase 
tremendously. MeSrianlsms for de.illng with the complexity of recombinations 
of atructiires, Mue to Increasing social experience and roles during adult- 
hood, allow the adult to experience the "richness" in social relations 
that come with maturity. Each social knower helps develop the cultural 
complex which. In the person of other Individuals, further develops the 
social cognitive structures of ajach social knower. Actions based onl 
conseitses on social-cognitive structures may very well lead to the dAelopment 
of social Institutions. Institutions would be In a po||£lon of exerting 
much more powerful "B" effects than sln^^ lndlvldual|^^nce, they ^uld^ 
be In a position of "perpetuating them^pes" by mean#^Pch Include the 
sharing of verbal transform systems. 

An Observation in Support of the Model 

Adult Social Cognition as Expressed In Dialogues 

If social cognition develops through Interpersonal Interactions leading 
to structural growth, it would be expected that two-peraon dialogues 
focused on Interpersonal relations would contain evidence of this process. 
Adults would Interpret others' st atements In light of their prevailing 
Hevel of interpretation; mature adults would demonstrate some high-level 
elements In their statements; speakers utilizing different levels of 
statements would be perpeived to be "In conflict" If they did not restructure 
toward Iweel convergence; pairs of Individuals continuing relationships would 
be expected to converge at a common level of social -cogn^-tlve interpretation. 

A. preliminary exploration was made to see If these expectations would 
hold true. Content analyses were performed on two-person dialogues 
recorded from seletted dramas—a movie ("Tom Jones"), three soap operas 
CTtoctors", "Search for Tomorrow", "For Richer for Poorer"), and an adult 
situation comedy ("All In the Family")— selected because they were likely - 
to contain dialogues Involving social cogliitlon, and because each. In 
Its own genre, contained dialogue which was considered "realistic". Prom 
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tvo r«c6rdttd boi^rs of this irtatfrial|2^ t^^^f^a(DnV<lj^ of various^ 
lengths ftfcuslng on the'understanding^of ln^^plirso£i svenbs vers founil 
and analyssd* Dialogues ver^defined as HBRu^erbal interchange* between 
tup'psirsora responding llo each oitliers* st^lKents with other statenents. 
Eaeh staCMUnjt^ (oif group bf stateiftents) made by a Speaker %rak scored as\ 
defined irN^able Jin terms of^hW social-cognitive level it representee! gr 
the mtghest ^tevel of statementi^ntad^ by an inftivldugl speaker in the course 
ot e)Llhls/h^r statemeats was also r^corded^'TThe following atC'sosie 
exsMpie? of stat^ents at vario\is level^ of jind^^tandlng: iX^'Come heck 
to Mt Jofan, I)nesd yoCT des^rately*^ II) "You'r^my epn^ and no aettei: 
hoir old you ar% you^l do vtSst I tell you!"; Ill) "I We been vorklng |o bero^ 
«I think I put ^e (husband) In second place in vy life"; IV) "You cannot 
disgrace your family by. marrying ^^astard. It's unthinkable! Tou are of 
jM>ble birth'*; ^nd V) ^I know I^shovfid put him out In the street because of • 
hif base hi4;th, but, Vic4r, as a Christian I should shov him charity and 
kindness'iT 

Overalt, statements ranged from level I to level V* Of 29 adult 
speakers t 21 made statements indicating a level V avareness qf the relati- ^• 
"Vlstic nature' of social relational 'structures; however, they made statements 
indicating lover levels most of the time. Very fei/ conversations vere^held 
entirely at one level of understanding (3 of 25), and these were brief 
exchanges. « Seven of the eight persnnn never making a levcd V statement 
we/b young adults in their teens or. early twenties; only two ^oung'adults 
of nine made a level V statement. . * ^ 

In an attempt to see whether each speaker would interpret the^stateomits 
of the other from his/her own level, the first and second sjtatements of 
speakers were examined. The result was a bell -shaped distribution with 
52Z of speakers maintaining the same level in their second statement, 15Z 
moving up one level, 15Z moving down one level,' the remaining 18Z divided 
at the extremes. From the beginning to the end of the dialogues, 39Z of 
the pairs moved on the average one level closer togethet in understand ing^ ^ 
39Z remained at the same comparatJ.ve distance from one another, and 21Z 
moved one level further from <Mfe another, even though in the course of the 
dialogues pairs were often as mduch as 4 levels apart. Pairs in ongoing 
relstionships in the drama itselfVended their dialogues as close or closer 
in understanding then they startei^, but this was not generally true for 
Other pairs not in ongoing relationships. 

The levels of 4 older and A yuutt^cr characters of belli sexes who 
appeared In several dialogues were examined to dertermine if the mature adult 
characters wavv twitlence of structuring social' cognitions on a higher level 
than the younger ones did. The first young man gave 50Z level I coimnents, 
'37. 5Z level III and 12. 5Z level IV; the second gave 50Z level I, 40Z 
level II, and lOZ level V; the first young woman gave 32Z level 1, 37Z level 
III, 21Z level IV, and lOZ level V; the second gave 25Z level I, and 75Z 
level III. This contrasts %rtth the statements of the four older individuals. 
The first older woman gave A7Z level III statements, AOZ level IV, and 
13Z level V; the second gave lAZ level I, 38Z level III, 24Z level IV, and 
2AZ level V; the first older man gave 8Z level 1, 36Z leveX. II* 14Z level 
III, 21Z level IV, and 21Z level V; the second gave 25Z level I, 8Z le^_ 
11, 25Z level III, 3AZ level IV, and 8Z level \ 
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ey)ifil statcmtots i)redomlna(e with ^^fief younger charac^ef g 
teaents predominate for thi older pa4#T^ 

UUll^'^he data repoAed above r^reaenta only a pretest of the .eeiicapt^ 
ill the propoe^ £del» *ir atlll polios to the preliminary concli|i^on that 
compie&t reletlvtstlc understanding the stifucture- of social relartlons is 
enleyeiit^ In adult development demonstrable from behavior. TMs 'preliminary 
evide«;# euggesf^e that the knowers tthemselves may help determine thia Impact 
of tlie stimulue envjftonment to create their* own social knowing milieu from 
moment to moment^^^^^ong-ferm^ffso^l knowers "la related 

to their accommodfiftl«tt of .e^cjb othe of Aocial relet ionehlps. 

individual , seems Itbi^erce'lVe a stJtMent related to the structure of 
iclel relations at his/her level of ukdVrstandlng.v Although thlSsorellmt- 
nary data folldws from^a relativist ii!: don6eptuallMtion of developa^t » the 
analy^lli abave yie not as rich as ityvoi\ld be if longerr-term informetlon 
were collected /and relatlvlstlc aitfli^siV done to detenlneineeraese in age/ 
es^^rlence intervale, interpersonal^space^^ Knd the dlrectiont 

rate and quality .of interval change/«(^: 

Adult Development as a Social Cogniti^^e Phenomenon 



^ Miny of the behaviors most characteristic of adiilt development can be 
operatdonallzed, tested » and discussed W terms of life-spA social-cognitive 
develojment. Empathy, disengagement , Wi/dom, Integrity » per*qMl continuity 
prejudice, age-status norms, ^gocent^sms in old age^ rlgldlty^v^ «ie 
decline of scores bn standardSLzed intelligence tests— appear to le aspects 
of this development. Only onfe approach to adult stages of development will 
be discussed tiere. I 




The flnnl stage of adult cognitive development mentioned by Schiie • . 
is the reli^egrative stage (oid age). Tills stage may be viewed aa a 
reaction tS decre^ising biological capabilities and to the individual a 
knowledge of Impending death. From a positive point of view, the adult 
may wish to achieve closure and to integrate otructures at the end of life. 
The elder's experience at this point may be extensive enought to accomplieh > 
such an integration. Research on this stage'may examine the relationship 
^itween physical decline and the threshold for overstlmuletlon. or physical 
decline and the compl^xltyj>4fToc restructuring. Another ' 

InterMting investigation could center on the soclel-cognltlve flexibility 

1 individual and the likelihood of that elder experiencing Erikaon*s 
Int^rlty, or overall personal structural closure. * 

Jchaie (1977-78), Wegel (1975), and Piaget (1972J have suggested that 
adultV competence might most appropriately be measured with tasks baaed dn 
adult4«perience. The most appropriate measures of adult cognitive abilities 
{'come from the domain of adult social cognition and therefo^ 
Lts* understanding of rc.ativlty. Social-cognitive competencies 
iht be investigated an' tested 'include: (1) the ability to structure 
srsonal reiatl#ns at the concrete operational and the formal operational 

(2) the ability to understand and utilize relatlvlstlc concepts (in 
Drds, to mainfest completed formal operatio^ial structures and complex 
dialectical processes); (3) t>he ability to use met a theories to Interpret 
Interpermooel relations within social syst;ems rather than within only elmple 
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^•oclAX units; (4) the ability \to. Integrate interpersonal relatidns knowing 
•(mtfturM' to achieve p«rsonal\integriCjKat the close, of life; (5) _tj|# ^ / . 
ability to deal adaptively witW over-stimu\afrion and undprstlmulatlon;' and J 
t6) \fae' ability to deal' adapt iyelv w^th soctSl^cogjtitive conflict.* Measured 
developed th^bugh sucb. ^clajybo^itive invest Isat ions will ti^sMre 1^ line 
wltn^lnlelifctual cortpetHlTc^ development^ df mature |dults th^. currant 
aiiiaasae^t tools* are. They will be bamed on devel6pmental d.imens'ional 
int^erf|be» as iCiegel (1976) has %ugge^ted. Such measured wb^uld also ba mots- 
motivating for adult respondeitSi^ and would not .be* based^on sliople social 
l#arnlfi^^iKf informational incremeilt measures. ' « ^ j 

Lil^tean Identity 1 . 

If developing. Intelligent aJulti increasltigly perdeive. the relativity 
and complexity^ of ir^erprfrsonal reality, this knowledge would have an affect 
on self perceptions. Including the perception of identity.^ Only , adult a who 
have not developed would be able to retain, unmodified J the -Identity tliey 
developed as adolescents. Identity would appear to shift as ^rcelved ^ 
relations in the social and physical world shift. Adult identity might ba*t 
be defined as "an abstracted concept of the self in relation to the current . 
flux of relativist Ic relationships *n the social and physical mlliAn." The 
adapt lve» /ully intelligent developing adult %iould poaseaa a complex » ^ 
flexible ^entity, afale to Integrate many polar roles, interpersonal relations 
and conflicting sfelf -concepts. Su^ a leveli| identify appears to uftdarlla 
Erikson'a tlefinitions of integrity, as well *« many cMcapta of successful 
aging. A measure of this type of identity would b« an ^indirect , complex, 
overall measure of int^lectual competence in later adulthood, slncp such 
measure^ of identitywould appear t© summarize soclal-cognltSive development. 
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Vantage Points In the Social tognltlon Pfbce^p (txmA§Lim 
by Child; 2), parent/child relations ^ i 



1) Child-parent 



Ini^ividual/j 



Int:erprstive Complexity 



Overdetermined by^ knover- 
previous structures 



B 



Overdatermined by group-' 
•'new Information" 



Level I 
7 Sensorimotor: Based on 
need* or p,ut-level 
reactions; 'non-mutual 
relations. 

Level II 

Preoperational: Ego 
deformed relations; 
single roles occur; non- 
mutual relations. 

Level fll 

Concrete operational: 
Relations are classified; 
relations between rela-. 
tlons; mutual relations 
possible* 

Level ly 

Formal operational : 
Logical systems of rt 
. tloi\s; rotitual relat ^ms 
\ possible. 



Level V 

HetatheoreticaJi: Systems 
of structured systems 
relativistically applied; 
mutual relations ppssible* 



EKLC 



Parent gives food, warmth* 
to child. 



Parent is only a "parent," 
no other ,role, since that Is 
the only relation with 
parent experienced by child. 



Parent is "parent," "doctor," 
•^friend" to child at dlf- 
' ferent times. 



Parent relates to child as 
part of a nuclear family 
system which has logical 
consistency and certain 
logical possibilities. 



Parent/child relations 
occur within a given philo- 
sophical system, with its 
own relativlstlc logic, 
which might encompass several 
contradictory logical social 
systems. 
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^ Parent acts in non-nurturant n^j 
^ way wl'th child. 



Parent relates to Jliild ftn some 
non-parental way. 



Parent can be either author!*^ 
tative or non-autho.rltative 
"parent,." "doctor," or 
"friend" in relation to child, 



Parent/child relations can 
occur within a communal systi 
which also is an internally 
logically consistent social 
system. 



.Similar parent /child relationsi 
can occur within a logically 
consistent alternative phila- 
sophical system %ihich conflicti 
with the previous one (in the 
A aspect) . 



l^^0imn_ln^frm^ of: 1) porent/chlld relations as In^preted 
"'^ |r#t«d by parent i 3) peer*peer relations 




2)Parent4chlld 



»r«rlly •qulllbratcd- 



A/B 

Temporarily equilibrated- 
a new A-atate - 



3) l^eer-Peer . 



y A/B 



temporarily equilibrated' 
a nev A*-atate 




illt liee both mtrturant 
i-murturant rela** 
ipa vlth child. 



Parent conceptualises child 
as gratlfler of needs or aa ^ 
maker of demands. 



Peer crac^tuallsea peer eti 
gratifying needs or giving 
pain. 



ikent cam relate to child 
k**pArMt** and in different 
lea. 



Child seen as extension of 
parent; his/her actions reflect 
on the parent's identity. 



Peer sees peer as extension 
of self, and expects total 
"togethemies" for the reUl- 
tlonshlps to continue. 



liftrent'^s relkatione ulth 
oiild can form a lUerar- 
•ilcal classi'ficatton 
lyetem. 



^uhild viewed by the parent 
within a hierarchy of roles « 



Peer sees peer aa capable of 
many roles*spouse, friend, cs>- 
worker*in relation to him/ 
her. 



)||irent /child relatione 
lire eicpreaaed in a single 
£»gicell/^conaiatent formal 
secial system. 



Child seen as presently or 
potentially assumln^^ a ^mplex 
of aocial roles in otte given 
system; parent begins to treat 
child accordingly; role complex 
seen as a logical y c^ruc^tvred 
uholc^ 



Peer aees peeraa embedded 
in ayate^ of relet ionahl pa 
with many othere; euch eyetem 
eeen aa a logically atructuri^d, 
whole social aystem. ^ 



|ll4^oeophical ^systems which 
Siiderxie childrearing . 
f|steme may hit mtftually 
contradictory, but may* 
rkll result in viable 
|to rent /child relations 
^sed on an epplication 
of underatanding of the 
pclativistir nature of 
social relational systems. 



Child seen as presently or 
potentially embeddec in several 
mutually-contradictory systemi 
of social roles; child may be 
attempting to conform to both 
parents* lifestyle and a 
contradictory counterculture 
lifestyle slmulcant.ru8ly. 



Peer seen as presently or 
potentially embedded in * 
aeveral mutually contradictory 
logical ayetems of social 
behaviors; s/he may be ecting 
on a model of social deter- ' 
mlnism and rugged individualism 
simultaneously, although the 
two are contradictory in ^ 
theory. 
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:t;';^teltecxi^l4fDevelopmenc Asocial, Growth 



Cha^cips in each knowcr and in the interpersonal eveht 
due conflict qcncr.atcd by the multiple £ 11 t.er' system 



4 



Person #1 
A M A/it 



Person 12 



TIM': 1 



TIME 2 



TIME 3 
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IjaA B A/B 
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A 0 A/fi 



1_J 



1» 



ERIC 



I nterpretive Complexity -^f^: 
Level I - Sensorimotor: Based on need, or gut-level reactions; non-mutual relations. 
Level II - J^J°PJ^« Clonal: Ego deformed relations; single role, occut; non-mutual 

Level III - Concrete operational: Relations are classified; relation, between relations 
^ occur;- mutual relations possible. 

Level IV - Formal operational: Logical systems of relationships; mutual relations 
poaslDle* 

Level V Metaths^etical : System of structured systems; mutual relations possible. 



